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ABSTBACT'V 

A study was 1 conducted of the instructional 
development programs of selected universities to identify, any trends 
evident in these institutions^ as well as unique programs. v Site 
visits were made to 14 institutions in order to interview staff 1 
members and clients Jlo determine reporting arrangements, mission, 
public relations activities, physical facilities, and evaluation' 
methods. The interviews wjere also concerned with determining hov , 
instn$c£ional design programs related to' other camjpus unit* which 
might have responsibility for activities related to fatuity 
development. Findings are reviewed under the headings of agency 
impact, activities which help emphasize teaching, broadening 
missions, instructional development teams, interest in < 
microcomputers, and. other agency Matures. Five references are _ 
listed.* (LLS) _ * 
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» Tmyjfe in University InstriJLt ional PiAelopnent 

' • '/"'. ' • '* *' 

. Instructional' taprovc-ncnt agencies have been the fexjus of a number of 
/ / 

/studies in reqe#t years.- (Erickson 1 , Davis, Bratton, Crow,, et. al , and Eastmond.) 

These studies' have been concerned with facets-such bs staffing, organization, 

^funding/ mj^bh' activities SlB clientele. The studies provide a pool of higher 

educationist"? tut ions with instructional improvement' agencies which have existed 

for 'a number of vears and are, for the most part, institutionalized. The typical 

definition of institutionalized includes professional staffing and "hard" funding. 

of the institutions in the pool -v ere selected for visitations during 

19,80. The institutions Jncluied the University of Alabama, Brigham Young University, 

The University of California-Davis',. Colorado State, Florida State, Nefcraska-Lincoln, 

Pennsylvania State, Utah State an<* Virginia Tech. Visitations \Nere made to Kansas 

State', Oklahoma State, San Jose State, Sacramento State and San Francisco State 

• i 

prior to the sabbatical period. 

'It was the researcher's intent to investigate' tq:>ics such as the nature, of 
staff appointments", .budgetings charge structures, if any, client satisfaction' with 
sendees, types of prefects accepted, duration of projects, research interests, 
and relationship to' faculty development serviees. /The programs ' are so diverse' 
because of varying institutional environments that comparisons were extremely . - 

T t 

difficult- to' make/ For example, certain institutions^ appointed the professional 
staff as faculty and research productivity w&s assumed for academic rewards, in 
other institutions, the professional staff hold non-faculty appointments and research 
productivity was not required. As a result the .concerns of the two instructional - 
improvement agencies will vary. For this paper -a number of trends .have been, 
described .and examples <of the trend are provided to clarify the trend. The intent 
of. the paper' is to provide infonration which is of utility to instructional 
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developers m higher tlucajion. A • 

T rend 1, Increas ing t he agenc^Vs _ injpact 1 

.* . „ # * . ' 

Budgetary constraints have had considerable impact on the agencies. A 

** 

concern existed to maximize influence of the agency. A variety of mechaniMns 
* • 

were "used to accomplish this influence. . r 

.The University Division of 'Instructional .St-rvices at Pojin State has become 4 

.involved in studying a mathematics sequence which is restricted to rclatixcly high- 

ability students. A -staff member of (IMS chairs a task foixe uhich is investigating 

why large numbers of students^ either fail o^ withdraw from the sequencer The 

involvement with»large enrollment', multi-section courses is one 'way to broaden 

* * ■* 

thg. agent's impact. Other agencies were also concerned^ ith -trying to solve 

problems associated with large enrollment courses which had failure or "drop -out" 

» * * 

characteristics. . v ' m 

Tlie Center for Educational Technology at Florida State University was Jhvolvy 

in establishing a testing center where faculty can place examinations and as 

, > • *> 

result save time and have good security. The Center provided consultation foy 

developing high quality test items which become part of a. system that encourages . 

• *» 

mastery learning. Attention to large enrollment courses with testing' problems 

was a method to increase the impact of the Center. 

>. . * * 

* ' Some of the agencies were attempting to* guarantee their work was in hanjiony' 

with institutional priorities.. For exatmple* faculty at Brigham Young University 

may apply for Program Improvement Fund£. -The applicant's' department and de'an 

reviewed the proposals prior to submission to the McKay Institute/ This review 

- 

process helped assure that ythe McKay projects had institutional support. 

It was feasible to h^ve impact* by filling a need which arose, on a campus. 
The University of California -Regents mandated that each department have a formal 
plan 'for training teaching- assistants. The Teaching pesources Center at UC-DaVis 
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put* if tort into oi^im * mg pi oj; i .i: is uhichdi j N a rti.c nt s can use. to pu;aie IAs 
'for their R'achim; i esponsibil j ties. ' \ 

< • • ■ ^ , ,- . * • • 

* c _'uV-of these activities to broaden Ui<pact were consistent with a prediction 

in Button's article (1.978, p. 147) that the future Work of uguncics of thy;, type • 

» * 

would be increasingly concerned with depart nci?t- wide projects rather than individual 

pi ejects. •. v 

* *♦ * 
TjlCo aeencies *ore eiv;a^ed in consortium aLtivities which can have intact on 

several institutions.' *1he McKay Institute 6l\ BYU was cqopt rating .with departments 

from Ricks College and BW departments in Provo, SJSlt Lake City and Hawaii*. 'Hie 

Northern Rockies Consortium for Higher Fducation was headquartered -at Utah Stat.e 

_and whs attempting to disseminate instructional development projects across a 

four- state region. 

■•I ; w 

Trend 2. ,Activitie3_which help emphasize teaching 

' The 'institutions included in this ^tudy have missions which include research 
as well- as tiaching. A number of the agencies were involved in programs which 
enhance the Visibility of teaching on a campus, ^ 

Virgin ia'Pol) technic Institute supported a -Summer Teaching Fellowship program. 
The fellows received "simmer salary" as well as spine support furids to engage in 
accomplishing objectives which were outlined in proposals. The proposal process 

and the summer stipend help to emphasize the importance of teaching. 

' * ^ 

' The Office of Instructional -Services at Colorado State University planned 

y 

a Professional Development Institute for the mid- semester period. Workshops 
and seminars were held for three days. Topics included the new- or returning adult 
student, values and etfiics in teaching ; the international development process, 
funding sources and proposal writing, interdisciplinary attitudes, activities and 
els, instructional objectives, emphasizing composition in undergraduate curri- 
,ium and continuing education. The attendance at this Institute' justified 



k* ratine it m l'.'Sl. Die Ii/titute was rf unique v.ay in this -;..';>le to hiing 

* , . ' - • j7 ; 

attention to t Caching. Presenting itvnriiig^a semester -break tan Using nihility 



that nay riot bfc as feasible during 'other periods. However, persons who are away 
during breaks nav be critical of the' scheduling. " . 

Numerous institutions sponsored speakers who address topics related to* 
teaching. Hie Teaching and ' Lean/ing Center at the University of Nebraska-Lincoln f 
and the Teaching Resources Center at DC-Davis prepare a series of lectOTes for the 
war and publicize tlie entire series. 

v % 

These agencies also offered some low-cost programs fhich helped teaching's 

■ • - • ' f -*\ 

visibility., Infomal "seminaYs and bronii.bag discussions were luo^ common activities.* 

. i 

The importance of leadership in instructional improvement agencies was reported- 

* ' / 
by' Davis (1978, p. 34)'. Hie Directors of these agencies tended to hold positions 

on or chair connuttees which awarded grants for' teaching , recognized good teachers 
or .funded projects. Their presence or access to funds ass^ted the impact of 
the agencies. The' existence of groups such 'as VPI's Academy of Teaching Excellence 
and Nebraska's Teaching Council also brought attention to teaching. 

'The programs fisted .in this 'section were representative of activities which f . 
"these agencies pursfted in order to heighten awareness about teaching in institutions 
whi^fwnay 'emphasize other missions. ' 
Trend 3. " Broadening miss ions ^ 

— : A • > 

Faculty development has .bden and remains, a^popular, if often controversial, 
concept in h ^her^ education. . 'Italy of the agencies in this paper have^Had ah 
instryctional^development .OTrp|(asis. Many of the agencies have begun offering . 
.programs which are 'concerned with topics broader than instructional development. 
^San Jose State used FLPSJ; 'funds to produce a series ^of materials to promote 
faculty development. . ' > ' 

1 "- '.Perm State is producing Videotapes which combine exemplary teaching examples 
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fiu.n piou\ts \ ' -K 1 . h. ,e 'uii^iwiJ- ed over thenars. The Lollectjon of ^.wiplcs x 

* « • * * 

vail pie^ot Morons >okTs so tluf c 1 i ents' can \iew different iii^iuct k .ial 

* ' y * 

techniques and rotlioJs. f - * - 

The Professional IVu'lopfiient" Institute at t'SU uhich \;as previously mentioned, 
included, topics v.hich were broader tlian instructional development. 

The lecture Mjrjes ?uch as Nebraska and' California-Davis offered include , topics 

* . ' / * > 

•\anv different areas. H^y uei;e not restricted to instructional topics. 

** * 
'Faculty development programs or activities were available from other offices 

'at some of these institutions. A spirit of cooperation seemed evident.* A general 
impression ^unod to be that there was plenty of uork to be done by ail of the ■ 
support a^uicies. 1 . . * 

Trend 4. Tnstru^ional developme nt t eams . \ 

^ So^je of the institutions involved in this, study organized teams to complete 
their projects. The teams varied Trom one institution to another but one common 
element was the 'inclusion of a person with evaluation expertise. ;\nother common 
team member was a graduate assistant or student Who performs certain duties as 
well as learning from the process. . . 

The teams-which BYU formed for some projects were unique in that a writer \^ 
was assignee! to the team. An instructional -developer, subject matter specialists', . 
and production personnel were the other members. The use pf a writer allowed* 
subject mat,tet specialists to dedicate" more time to .planning and* revision as 
opposed to struggling with first drafts-. The writer was highly valued at BYU. 

4 

Tr^jid -5. Growing interest in microcomputers , " * ' 

The interest of these afgencies- in hardware items varied considerably . In , 
some, there was a concern. with hardware and production and in others. those tasks ^ 
were handled bv other ui)its.* However, in most of these agencies there was consider > 
able interest in microcomputers. The interest ranged from word processing, to 
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::i;nuyu'cnt of data, ta appl kat ibns . ' " / 

The McKay Institute at BVU had staff who were engaged in interfacing the * 
microcomputer and the video disc. Research and demonstration projects v.ere being 
pursued at .BYU. . * 

Other' agenc y fe atures . , • , ' 

♦ + 

1 Mam* of these agencies had features which were of interest but ucro not 

found in other 'institutions, fnere would be no justification to >ay a trend 
existed. 

» ' 

Rcoortine of activities can be an issue- in instructional development. 'The 

' — ' J ' / 

confidentiality regarding -a cl ient 1 s -work has to be weighed afgainst the need to, 

knou what an agency is accomplishing. -The Media Center at the University of 
Alabama had set a price for each activity which it conducted. The activities 
which the Center performed for each unit *cre totaled and the "value"' of these 
activities was reported to administrators. Such a system provided for confiden-. 
tiality but srlso enabled an instructional development agency to report its activities. 

" The Office of Instructional Services at Colorado State University was engaged 
in a unique program to provide consultation on instructional development topics. 
' CSU has had a comprehensive media planning and production unit for a ltfng period. 
In order to provide consultation regarding other teaching problems a number of 
outstanding teachers were appointed as part-time consultants in Instructional 
Services. Tlje consultants were paid a summer salary but worked throughout the yeai;. 
The consultants were working in numerous areas including objectives, organizing 
lectures arid writing evaluation items. • The^consultantsMiad good rapport with 
the teaching* faculty because of their backgrounds at. CSU. The' program was success- 
ful enough- it.vas to be continued for a second year. * ' 

The University of Nebraska and Kansas State University offe'red an instructional 
improvement course which was taught by a faculty member from the campus instructional 
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development agency. Graduate sUidcrtts who tferc serving as tcaJnng assistants 
and faculty i..L\.ibers who were interested in improving teaching and learning were r 
co'i'Tion participants. #/ * * , * * j 

Utah^State University was not 'alone in publishing a newsletter and studies 
related to inst ructional development. The quality of its publications and iis 
"Teach In" brochure were-noteworthy . * 

Publications -St other institutions showed originality. The Learning Resources 
Center at Virginia Polytechnic Institute distributed information which was printed 
or? a file folder. The inclusion of a campus map on Tone side made it very (iseful. 

Britain Young University prepared a director)- to cajnpus sen' ices which was 
organised so that common questions were answered. For example, one question might 
be, "where can I get assistance in writing test items?" A contact person, office, 
telephone and charges, if any, were list fed with each question. The directory 
was published loose-.leaf 1 so updating was" feasible. 

Visitations to each campus provided useful information .for instructional 
development activities. The trend^and features included in this paper «were % 
items which provide topics for -stud>; at numerous institutions of higher education. 
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